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J ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


HERE is a gap between the work of the architec- 

tural schools, which are training young men for 
the practice of their profession, and the ideals and 
desires of the architects, to whom later these young men 
will apply for situations. Many attempts have been 
made to bridge this separation and to bring the educa- 
tional lines of the colleges more closely to the practical 
work of the profession. It is the constant complaint that 
a young man immediately after completing his architec- 
tural course is seldom of any commercial value. It is 
fully appreciated that the architectural work of the 
schools is something to a considerable extent quite dis- 
tinct from the routine of office practice, and if a choice 
is to be made between the two, the cloister studies are, 
on the whole, of more importance to the students than 
the practical topics, which can be mastered in actual 
business experience. At the same time the desirability 
of so training the students that they will feel the reality 
of their profession is as patent to them as it is to their 
educators. 

The architectural department of Harvard University 
is about to make an interesting experiment which will be 
closely watched during the ensuing year. A number of 
the leading Boston architects have agreed to lend their 
aid to the University, by each in turn, for a specified time, 
taking charge of the architectural work of the students, 
selecting the problem, assisting the men with criticisms 
and advice, and finally judging and grading the work. 
This experiment, let us hope, may succeed in introducing 
more of the real practical point of view into the studies 
of the young men and will, at the same time, give them 


an opportunity to profit by the criticisms and opinions of 
actual practitioners. 





Columbia College also is aiming at somewhat the sa! 
results by applying to its course a modification of the 
Atelier system, under which the students are allowe 
employ part of their time in office work 
designated architectural firms, the University re 


such work as a part of the students’ regular edu 
The Boston Society of Architects al 

a certain kind of help in this direction, a spe 

mittee having been appointed, which mak: 


ness to examine the work done by the st 
ferent art and architectural courses a1 
far as possible, in regard to the sam« 

The architect who thinks that architect 
is limited to the three or four great 
appreciate the extent to which archit 
has been worked into the courses of many 
A night school, a manual training scl 
institution, or in fact almost 
does not now include a more or less extended 
in architecture, is the exception rather tl 
there are besides a number of 
which are doing a good though necessa1 
work among a certain class of student \\ 


extension of architectural schooli1 


not is really an open questio1 Mat 
in the inferior courses enter then 
practising architecture or being dra 
the idea that it may possibly help then 


contractors, while, of course, there art 
creasing number of men and women 
make a study of architecture merely 

In so specialized a profession as architecture 1 
session of a little knowledge is often 
and a most uncomfortable sort of a client is 
worse yet, the woman who has studied archit 
talent for any art is rare, but it is g 


of intelligence to cultivate an appreciation f 


il 


iven to most 


which can add very materially to the pleasure of life, 
that even if occasionally the architect in practice 
suffer from the surplus of knowledge on the part of hi 
client there is hardly any doubt that the minor archit 


LLiLe 


tural schools, even when they impart only a smatter 


of knowledge, are performing a good work, limited 
though it may be. The danger is that the young men 
and women who are proposing to take architecture seri 
ously are too often led to believe that there are short cut 
to professional attainments and that the results of the 
training of a lifetime can be compressed by cleve1 
instructors into the space of one or two years 
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restoring and revivifying Gothic is 
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ind the cause is weakened thereby. 


iid not spare, he thought Gothic as 


best thirteenth century master-mason 


metimes his passionate enthusiasm seemed 


1im mad, but he had it in him toa most 


and when he died, religious architec- 


under the blow. And no man ever loved 


1 for its victory more strenuously than 
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Charles Francis Wentworth. I speak here of what I 
know. John Stewardson and Walter Cope were two men 
whose importance in the cause of sound art cannot possi- 
bly be overestimated, and Henry Randall, word of whose 
untimely death has only just come to us: we halt blind 
and dumbfounded before the mystery of death that takes 
them when scores of others could better have been 
spared. Love and devotion, enthusiasm and faith lay 
behind all these men as the mainspring of their activity, 
and without these things nothing whatever can be done. 

Well, we must fight on with those that are left, and 
they are neither few in number nor inadequate in power. 
First of all note the Nestor of the profession, a man from 
the generation preceding the contemporary circle of young 
fellows, Mr. Post. Perfectly competent always, in classic 
and Romanesque modes, he suddenly turns towards the 
Gothic propaganda and sets its devotees blinking with 
such work as that for the College of the City of New 
York, equal to and surpassing what they can do at their 
best. Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge also, though of a 
younger group, forsake their traditional Richardsonian 
and turn for the moment to good fifteenth century Gothic, 
giving out work that is rather too cautiously archeological 
perhaps, but sound and true and full of realfeeling. And 
there are firms who in the past have shown their ability 
to break away from current classical modes and return to 
our own racial and historical style, though only too often 
these very successful essays seem to have been sports 
only, indicating neither conviction nor fixed principle of 
amendment, Peabody & Stearns’s Unitarian meeting- 
house in Weston; McKim, Mead & White’s exquisite 
St. Peter’s, Morristown. Things like these show how in- 
nate is the feeling for vital and ethnic style, a feeling 
that might have had issue in wonderful works but for the 
frenzy with which we have hurried, first after Richard- 
son and then after Parisian modes. Again, others of the 
older men have seemed to fix themselves permanently in 
Gothic in its more scholastic and archzological aspect. 
Allen, Brigham, Hartwell, to name a few Bostonians, and 
they have their fellows in all other parts of the country. 
For the most part, however, all those I have just referred 
to work in Gothic from the books onward, not from the soul 
outward, not as convinced that Gothic is just a cant name 
for the one sound style we have inherited without blood, 

an inheritance we may refuse, but is ours just the 
same, however far afield we may wander after the strange 
gods of Paris or the Auvergne. 

But there is another class, that to which Wood and 
Stewardson and Wentworth belonged, men who do not 
work always in Gothic, —how could they? — but who 
sympathize with it heartily, and down underneath the 
show of things that appears on tracing cloth and egg-shell 
cartoon, believe it really does contain all the good claimed 
for and admitted of the popular French fashion, and a 
good deal more besides. Hereareafew names: Vaughan, 
Sturgis, Lewis, Walker, Schweinfurth, Maginnis in Bos- 
ton; Barney & Chapman, Tracy & Swartwout and Kirby 
in New York (few here, for it takes courage to invade 
the domain of the S. B. A. A.); Day, Mann, Field and 
Medary, Seeler, Eyre (once upon a time) and several 
others in Philadelphia; McLaren and Ernest Coxhead in 
the West; Pond and Pond, Frost & Granger, Sutcliff and 
C. F. Schweinturth, with a good group of younger men 
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in the center, amongst whom, in defiance of possible pro- 
test, I insist on including the name of the man whom I 
really think essentially the most Gothic of all, Louis 
Sullivan. 


I am writing far away from sources of reference and 


have therefore named only a few men from amongst a 
group far larger than the limited nomenclature would 


indicate. Where they come from heaven knows. Not 
from the schools for the very wor ‘‘ Gothic ’”’ is anathema 
there. They must have ‘ growed,” like Topsy, out of 
the persistent soil of inextinguishable inheritance and 
under the sun of dawning spirituality. They exist, how- 
ever, in spite of fate and Paris, and they can’t be ridi- 
culed into desuetude, for they work on principle; they can’t 
be starved into abeyance, for organized religion exists 
and has taken on a new lease of life since the close 
of the century that fondly boasted its ability to do it to 
death. 
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thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth century, French, Spanish 
English; take the subway to the mediaval annex.” No 
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your zealous Goth believes there is only one style fit fo1 


Christians, and that is Gothic; but nine times out of te1 


if you ask him you will find that what he means by Got} 
is something very different to and far less archwologi 


than what you had supposed. 


1¢ 


Let me try to put into a few words the creed of the 


Gothicist. He believes these things: First, that t 


are certain laws impossible to put into words (but 
easily distinguished as a harmony from a discord 


ere 


music), of proportion, composition, organic relation and 


development that are fundamental, and that these 
underlie a// good architecture and are exactly and fina 
the same whether the work is Greek, Roman, Gothic, ] 
nese or Ecoledesbeauxartesque; second, that archiwol 


isn’t architecture, imitation design, or orders and 


ings, whether classic or Gothic, a result of di 





EMMANUEL CHURCH, 


But this is not the justification of Gothic, the mere 
fact that it happens to be the only adequate language for 
organized Christianity; of course it is that, and there 
would always have to be men who could build churches, 
but your true Goth does not look on architecture as a 
kind of esthetic department store. ‘‘ College buildings? 
You will find a complete line of Greco-Georgian articles; 
down the alley to the right. Yes, madam, great sale of 
slightly shopworn Romanesque remnants now going on; 
downstairs, turn to the left. Post offices? Certainly, an 
enormous stock with constant accessions, all guaranteed 
real Renaissance; tailoring department, second floor. No, 
madam, we do not carry any chateauesque Fifth Avenue 
palaces now; no call for them. M. Cartouche will fit you 
splendidly, however, if you desire quite the latest thing 
just from Paris; up one flight, entire floor. An office 
building? We have the finest line on earth, patent exten- 
sion styles fitted while you wait; take the elevator to the 
thirty-second floor. Churches? Yes, sir, we cater espe- 
cially to the cloth, all real Gothic and twenty yards high, 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


tion. He holds that architecture is 


sequence of fads, and that styl 


develops from historical and racial ass‘ 

construction, function and contemporary ide 
materials honestly and is intrinsically bea 

detail and as a whole; third, that Greek and Romar 


early Renaissance and modern French architect 
many elements of pure beauty, but that as a 
fact this beauty is actually inferior in every part 
that which was evolved during the great thousan: 


of Christian civilization from 600 to 1600 A. D., Got 


so called, not only possessing in its integrity the 


body of classical tradition of proportion, composition 





development, but having evolved as well detail, molding: 


and carved ornament immeasurably more beautiful 


l 


every particular than anything ever produced in earlie1 


times; fourth, that we of the Anglo-Saxon race and 
twentieth century have been cut off from the classi 


succession by ten centuries of splendid racial de 


ments with its own supreme and perfect mode of artisti 


ve 
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ne 


1 
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xpression; that the sixteenth century break was tem- 


porary only and episodal; that the style then intruded 


was one of a kind of cheap paganism, and that now, as we 


ake again to higher ideals, we are bound in consistency 


he affected ‘‘ classic ’’ that was the work of the 


neo-paganism of the sixteenth century and return to our 


wn racia tyle that was developed while we were yet 
mMSIStE 4 tla 
e modern Goth is the defender of Christian civili 
ition against paganism He is not in the least ashamed 
ire himself a Christian and a Catholic. The mo 
ent he began to serve the Church in his profession he 


nonsense to think of any form of 


1 

re i 1 ntting material expression 

» Christianity had definitely reiected 

¢ nristianity had dennitely rejected 

ite taken a thousand years to develop 
} ] - } 17 ] e 7 47 

eeded in producing a style retaining 


ry OR A CHURCH IN 


esig A 11e€ expressing 

( st faith wit 
( é dh eld to this 
revolution wrecked every- 
Re mat second, because 
é s the mark of the Beast, 
eloped in the sixteenth century to 
iat element in the Renaissance which, 


vas sane, sound and Christian 
( ement, produced Borgia popes, Medici tyrants, 
St. Peter’s is Leo X 
and its style is fitting only for such 


f they still exist, which embody all the 


m without its virtues, and cloak beneath 

. Christian vesture contempt of God, denial of law and a 

rrinning negation of any essential difference between 
ind lo’. 

It all began with the question of rightly expressing 

he Church through architectural forms; but it went fur- 


for in the study of principles and affinities it grad- 
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ually dawned on the student that the whole question of 
modern society was involved. On the one hand was the 
logical outcome of the neo-paganism of the sixteenth 
century,— materialism, savage individualism, political 
absolution transferred from the tyrant to the obligarchy 
of partisan bosses, financial brigandage, selfish and un- 
principled capital in a death grapple with selfish and 
unprincipled labor, social corruption, domestic immorality, 
and graft; on the other, religion, recrudescent, fighting 
steadily against the powers of hell. From being simply 
the only logical and consistent expression of an organized 
Christianity that simply refused to be killed, but impos- 
sible of employment elsewhere, Gothic suddenly became a 
synonym for the fight for Christian civilization against the 
paganism in society, politics, trade, industry and finance, 
so exquisitely expressed by the Renaissance style it had 


developed early in the game for this particular purpose. 


ve 
a 
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THE SUBURBS OF BOSTON. 


The Goth believes, therefore, that he insults the 
reformed Church, Catholic or Protestant, if he tries to 
cloak her glory in the vesture of heathendom. There is 
one Christian style and only one; it did not die in the six- 
teenth century, it only retreated to the sanctuary of the 
Island of Avallon with King Arthur and all the other 
inextinguishable truths, to lie there in a long day-dream 
until the Sun of Righteousness should rise again on the 
world. It is not day yet, but the east is silver, and 
Gothic has come back and is at work again. In it there 
is neither rest nor finality; it grows from day to day, 
and it must change insensibly but steadily, accepting 
new conditions, adopting new expedients, fitting itself 
delicately to every changing mood and movement in the 
world. In time it will have become as different to what 
is now called Gothic as that of the fifteenth century is to 
that of the thirteenth, but it must begin where it left off, 
and it must work at first from precedent. It will always 
remain Gothic, 7. ¢., absolute beauty, absolute logic, abso- 
lute reason, expressed through perfect personal liberty 
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under the stern control of inevitable law, rejecting 
steadily every hint of classical forms because of what 
they connote in Greek, Roman and Renaissance life, 
namely, heathenism. 

Those who accept Gothic on these grounds have a 
clear field so far as the Church is concerned, for here it is 
simply sufficient to state the case of the revived pagan 
style to send it hurrying out of court. They propose to 
accept the whole body of Gothic as it stood in the year 
1500, and then go on to modify and develop it until it 
expresses every changing shade of the ever-changing, 
fundamentally immutable Church, precisely as historic 
Gothic voiced Christian civilization in those ten greatest 
of all centuries. Then they will try to adapt it to all 





ROOD SCREEN AND CHANCEL, 


secular powers and activities that have not become expo- 
nents of the dominant modern paganism. They believe 
that evil is never in the saddle for much more than four 
centuries at a time, and they think its doom is already 
sealed; that now the tide has turned, more and more 
of life will escape from the thralldom of the devil, accept- 
ing, as the badge of its redemption, Christian architecture, 
now carelessly nominated ‘+ Gothic.” 

Some day they hope (oh, the iridescence of childlike 
faith) to get one, just only one, of the schools of archi- 
tecture to range itself boldly on the side of Christian art 
and against pagan art, and then they will make of it a 
great missionary college breeding fanatical prophets of 
Christian civilization and Christian art. And therein 
they will teach that beneath Greek and Roman and 





ALL 


early Renaissance and Parisian architecture lies a body 
of eternal laws that are sound and true (taught better in 
Paris now than in any other place), that exactly these 


same laws are the basis of Christian architecture 1 


and 
must be learned first of all; that the forms of pagan 
architecture possess no exclusive sanctity whatever, and 


are much less beautiful and highly developed than 
a dé t 


+} 
LOOSE 
of the Christian style, while they are no more fit fo1 
Christians to use than are the ritual and paraphernalia of 


the worship of Diana of Ephesus or Jupiter Olympt 


Hil} > 


They will first of all postulate eternal laws, then they 
will teach that architecture with all other forms of art is 
a language, and the most perfect that exists. They 


assert that in spite of appearances this is really a ¢ 


: 
: 


ilk 


e! 
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SAINTS, GREAT NECK, L. I 


and 


tian civilization under which we live, ha 
it must voice itself through a Christian tong 
point to Gothic art as the most perfect manifestatior 
pure beauty the world has ever known, and they will 
‘* Learn this, all of it, steep yourselves in the 
absolute beauty, let it soak in until you are full of 
medicinal power, and then, sloughing off the pagan hide 
that has grown over your bodies during four centuries of 
barbarism, come forth men and Christians and speak 
with the tongue that is yours by inheritance, the Truth, 
the whole Truth, and nothing but the Truth, 
you, God.”’ 


and so help 


Note.—The illustrations in this paper are « 
of one firm that has endeavored to carry out the princip i 
above. 
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Tile Work and Faience in England. Il. 
BY R RANDAL PHILLIPS. 


| * the present article it is proposed to deal with some 
of the practical questions affecting tile and faience 
work, leaving the illustrations to speak for themselves. 

It may be added here that in order to adequately 
represent the tile work which has been done and is being 
lone in England it would require a very sizable volume. 
One sees in the older buildings, especially those which 
have an historical interest, a liberal use of tile for deco- 
rative and practical purposes, and they have served their 


various purposes well and come down to us as living 
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the Middle Ages are recorded in cathedral pavements, 
priory walks and the gorgeous wainscoting of the Spanish 
palaces; while nursery rhymes have had expression in the 
tiles of the German stove, of the kitchen oven, or the 
later home fireside. 

As is generally known to architects and builders, tiles 
can be made by one of two processes, namely, the ‘‘ dry ”’ 
or the ‘‘wet.”” By the former the clay is used so 
dry that it requires great pressure to mold it, but this 
results in the shape being easily retained, so as to permit 
of immediate handling, and there is less trouble in burn- 
ing. By the other process the clay is made up with 
water into a more or less plastic condition and is then 
molded by hand or machine. 


RSF reds 





rILED CORRIDOR IN SHOREDITCH PUBLIC BATHS. 


Henry T. Hare, 


f their desirability. They are now meeting 
1e demands of Art and Science to a greater degree, per- 
ips, than ever before; for they not only lend them- 

selves readily to the requirements of the artist, but also 
lurable and sanitary. With a color scheme 


properly studied, tiles possess a charm for interior work 
no other material can give. 

Poetry and romance figure on these patterned squares 
an emblematic history. The lore and deepest traditions 
of a race have been recorded by means of tiles, for the 
reason that this medium has ever been ideal for the 
artist craftsman. By means of long-buried tile, archez- 
ology tells us to-day of civilizations long ago; decorated 
tiles speak Biblical history to the simple mind; events of 


Architect. 


In the process of manufacturing decorative tiles the 
clay is covered with a film of white china clay, known as 
‘*slip,’’ so as to afford a clear opaque backing for the 
glaze and to prevent the latter being absorbed into the 
body of the tile and being blemished by any impurities 
(such as iron) in the clay. The purer the slip the more 
brilliant will be the effect of the glaze. Considerable diffi- 
culty, however, is caused by the latter. By rights theo- 
retically both the face and body of the tile should contract 
equally on cooling; but they do not; and the addition 
of the slip complicates matters. Consequently cracks, 
generally minute but sometimes serious, occur in the 
glaze. This is known as ‘‘ crazing,” and is of two kinds 
— those cracks occurring in the thickness of the film but 
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A FACADE TREATED WITH TILE AND 


Charles Worley and Beresford Pite, Architects. 
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not actually splitting it, and those that divide the glaze 
and so expose the tile to the elements. As Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo observes, in many cases the ‘‘crazing’”’ (where 
the cracks do not come through the glaze) adds a charm 
and quality to the tile. The walls of the fissures on 
either side slope at an angle and catch and reflect the 
light, giving a luster and a sparkle to the tile. But 
where the ‘‘crazing”’ is through, it is an evil, for it 
renders the tile unfit for use if exposed to the weather, 
and even for internal use the beauty of the tile is gradu- 
ally dimmed, because in time the cracks get filled up with 


a fine siltage of dirt, giving the effect of a black cobweb 


Of encaustic tiles there are three varieties first, in 


which the pattern is in relief and of the same color as 
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tiles should be bedded in neat Portland cement on a 
backing of Portland cement and sand (one and one) laid 
on in the same manner as an ordinary rough coat of 
plaster. The pointing is usually done in Parian cement 
(though Portland is often used), tinted to the color of 
the tiles, care being taken to wipe off any cement on the 
face of the tile. Too much stress has been laid on fine 
joints in tile work; there is no special disadvantage in a 
one-half inch joint as against a one-eighth inch or one- 
fourth inch joint, and wide joints often secure a most 
pleasing effect, not endeavoring to appear an absolutely 
plane homogeneous surface, which tiles, by their nature, 
can never give. For resisting heat in stoves, special tiles 
are made of a clay of loose physical texture, which allows 
of expansion caused by sudden heating. 

Within recent 
years a great deal of 
attention has been 
given to leadless 
glazes,andthe matter 
has received the anx- 
ious attention of the 
Home Office. As 
the results of careful 
experiment and trial 
it has been shown 
that it is quite practi- 
cable to obtain every 
desirable effect with- 
out recourse to lead, 
the use of which is at- 
tended by such fatal 
consequences among 
the work people. 

The cost of deco- 
rative tiles is about 
half that for marble 
or mosaic, while as 
regards wearing 
qualities tiles are 
equal to either of 
them. 

While there is no 
necessity to refer at 
any length to the 
illustrations accom- 





nting with the clay, but there are limitations in 


\s regards tests for glazed tiles, it is the common 
London to spot the surface with red ink and 

his spreads underneath or not: if it does, 
then the glaze is ‘‘crazed”’ through and the tile is de- 
‘iles for decorative purposes are usually made from 
three-eighths inch to one-half inch thick and in all sizes, 
though the stock sizes are squares of six, five, four and 
one-half, four, three, two, one and one-half and ‘one 
inches. Longitudinal and diagonal half-tiles are almost 
always made in every kind except hand-painted varie- 
ties. The tiles should have good keyed backs. Before 
fixing all old plaster should be entirely removed. The 


sure! A TEA ROOM FINISHED IN TILES. 


a 


panying this article, 
I would mention one 
or two facts relating to them. The tile work at the 
Grosvenor Hotel, London, was executed by Mr. White- 
head, and that at Hertford House, London (now the 
home of the Wallace Collection), by Messrs. Minton, 
Hollins & Co. With regard to the Savoy Hotel it may 
be mentioned that here Messrs. Doulton & Co. have em- 
ployed their ‘‘ Carrara” ware, which is of a soft cream 
color, and while possessing all the merits of glazed terra 
cotta is free from that unpleasant tone which this material 
often presents. 

The frieze in the Law Society’s new hall in Chancery 
Lane, London, is a notable example of tile work by Mr. 
Conrad Dressler, bold in execution and fresh in color, 
forming a delightful capping to the marble columns and 
mahogany paneling of the room. 
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TILE WORK, GRILL ROOM, MIDLAND HOTEL, 
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ELABORATE TILE WORK IN CORRIDOR, HOTEL GROSVENOR, 
Alfred Waterhouse & Son, Architects. 


LONDON. 
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«“ Let Your Light So Shine ... 


‘ae time-honored maxim of Benjamin Franklin anent 
the necessity of advertising for ‘‘he who by his 
trade would thrive,” applies in some respects to the ar- 
chitectural profession, even though advertising as such is 
so strongly condemned as non-ethical. The architect to 
succeed must be known. There is always a right and a 
ng way of achieving the kind of notoriety which leads 
to the most desirable success, and in the fierce competi- 
tion from which even the architectural profession is not 


he lines, while, on 


exempt it 1S ery easy to step over t 


the other nhand, in the 


preoccupation of a busy career one 
is liable to underestimate the value of being well known, 
not only to the other members of one’s profession, but to 
the world at large. The comparison is often made that 
whereas a painter or a sculptor can elaborate in the quiet 


of his studio a great monumental work of art and offer it 





LED COLUMNS IN THE ATLAS ASSURANCE 
OMPANY S OFFICE 
A \\ ‘ ' &S ’ Ar te ts. 


he architect must first 
ng client with whose money he can ex- 

himself to a point where his 
st This is true as regards the actual 


as regards illustrations or drawings the ar- 


as a far larger and wider opportunity than either 
he sculptor or the painter, and the part which the archi- 
ra istrated magazine has played in the architec- 
tural development of this country is not to be gainsaid. 
Opportunity has come to many a young man through a 
sketch or a clever perspective published in an architec- 


tural review. ‘The architectural papers have really led 
rather than followed, and the gauge of public apprecia- 
tion has been fixed pretty surely by the kind of work 
which has been illustrated. The value of the architec- 
tural illustrations has not by any means, however, been 


They have offered 


limited to advertisement purposes. 
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FAIENCE FRIEZE BY CONRAD DRESSLER IN LAW 
SOCIETY'S HALL, CHANCERY LANE. 

a medium of comparison, of mutual critical analysis, 
of cold-blooded merciless criticism, which has been of 
enormous educational value to the architectural profes- 
sion. We grow by measuring our strength, our abilities 
and our opportunities with those about us, and it is hard 
to conceive of any great architectural development of 
widespread character which could have come to this 
country and this age, as it has, without the help of the 
These periodicals never have 
Only rarely have they much 


architectural magazine. 

been great money makers. 
more than paid their expenses. They have always repre- 
sented a labor of love and enthusiasm on the part of those 
who have given their lives to them. Like all educational 
forces, the returns from them are ethical rather than 
practical, and esthetic rather than sordid. The architec- 
tural profession, therefore, in supporting the architectural 
magazines, in giving of their best freely, in illustrating 
their most successful work, in contributing their best 
thoughts, are building for themselves, are cultivating 
their own powers, and the extent to which an architect 
is willing and able to illustrate his work is, after all, a 
pretty fair measure of his artistic and business success. 





TILE WORK IN HERTFORD HOUSE, LONDON. 
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Architectural Faience Competition A. The prize is given to the design submitted by 
/ Gordon B. Pike and William L. Welton. The design 
: A GARDEN WALL FOUNTAIN. as a whole is merely a rich background and frame 
1 CRITICISM AND AWARD. 7 eens al s me of ae es. _— 
figure or group in full relief, and as such is excellent, 
’ HE designs submitted in THe BricksuiLpErR’s com- adequate and of individual interest. The fountain is 
petition for a Wall Fountain in Faience fall naturally well related to surroundings,— factors, in excellent r 
into two classes, in one of which the fountain is subor- lative scale; basins, curves and pedestals sufficient] 
dinate to the wall and placed upon it, the coping of the raised above grade to count as features of the desig: 
wall forming the top line. In the other the fountain be- The rendering is a conventional one, which is to 
comes of a more monumental character and is carried extent affected, and need not be so brutal, especial 
above the wall and has axial and other terminations sil- the foliage. 
houetted against the sky. Inthe designs submitted most The next in value is a design submitted by George G 
of these terminations, Will Monumenta 
whether pediments, urns or tectural treatment 
finials, are feeble and small broken pediment and 
compared to the masses be- silhouetted against 

; low. Again, in most cases Urn would seem small, tl 

¥ the fountain shows little and high. As there is very 
sense of incorporation with little shadow, projectio1 
the wall itself. It may be being slight, the structu1 
urged in response to this support of the hea LSS 
criticism that the wall is of light tone in the 
already existent and the and pediment ne 
fountain placed upon its porting members 
surface at a later date, but tone below i. 4 
even in that case some in- 4 ters were colum! 
tention of bonding or of 4 would not be nec 
echo of forms could be ap- F The base treatment t 
parent. In several cases I tn and thin Colo 

¢ there is little study given to ; & excellent 
the basin curbs and seats Pty The design WW 
as factors in the design. ‘Se Stanley has a n 

There are several de- finement; it 
signs which are pictorial in its relat 
merely as far as background ground or tot 
is concerned, and these are apparent! 
in every case inferior, inas- corporated 
much as they are entirely faience panel 
too small in scale forthe sur- tural frame set 
roundings, if for no other wall are well de 
reason. As far as color delicately 

> schemes are concerned, it doubtful whet 
is manifest that broad sur- should show betwee 
faces should be in neutral- panel and the pilaster 
ized colors, and that if in- its color surface 
tense colors are used they PRIZE DESIGN, SUBMITTED BY GORDON B. PIKE AND too small 
should be subdivided into WILLIAM L. WELTON, NEW YORK CITY. Another design s 
small units and neutralized ted by Gordon B. Pike 
by combination with whites and William L. Welton i 
or grays. The existence of the broad neutral mass of excellent in its general conception, although relativ 
the wall forces this choice of coloring. parts are not in harmonious scale with each other; the 

There is one design which would depend for its value mask especially being too large and the vases as te! 
entirely upon the merit of the sculpture and is, in fact, minals ineffective and unnecessary, as are the scrolls o1 
merely a piece of appropriate sculpture set against the either side of the entablature. 

” wall. If this were an antique fragment, it could be Of the many other designs submitted some have merit 
naively used in this manner, but if designed and made while others have none. As they have not been selected 
for the place, it needs a more adequate association with for publication, it will be unnecessary to refer to them 
the wall; moreover, it is not an architect's solution of the specifically here. Their owners will find a brief criticism 
problem, and as a piece of sculpture, while indicating attached to each design. 
idea, it is far from being masterly. This preliminary ex- : , 
planation should be considered as influencing the decision i a WALKED, 


and accompanying the criticisms of individual work. Judge for the Competition 
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DESIGN SUBMITTED BY GORDON R. PIKE AND WILLIAM 


NS SUBMITTED IN COMPETITION FOR A GARDEN 
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DESIGN SUBMITTED BY W. 
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STANLEY, 
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FIREPROOF HOUSE COMPETITION. 
Mention Design, Submitted by Gordon B. Pike and William L. Welton 


, New York City. 
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FIREPROOF HOUSE COMPETITION. 
Details, by Gordon B. Pike and William L. Welton. 
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HOUSE COMPETITION. 


FIREPROOF 


Mention Design, Submitted by Walter E. Pinkham, Washington, 
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"The Bricktmiléer* 
ompetition for « Pireproof House 
abmitted by, “Juniperro Serre” 


May 1 








FIREPROOF HOUSE COMPETITION. 


Details, by Walter E,. Pinkham. 











THE 


Editorial Comment and 
Selected Miscellany 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY YEAR BOOK. 


T is difficult to say anything new about a year book of 
any school of architecture. Publications of this sort 


are always interesting. The school work, although much 


f a 





GARAGE FOR AUGUST BELMONT, HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 


Built of Terra Cotta Fireproofing Blocks. 


ESQ., 


the same each year, never fails of interest, and any one 
lad to 
welcome the volume and to study over the students’ 


who has the welfare of the profession at heart is g 


g 
work. The year book as an epitome of the architectural 
courses has, we hope, come to stay. Its value to the 
profession may be slight, but as an incentive to the young 
men, as a presentation of what the school is trying to do, 
to the 
courses, the year book of Columbia University is cer- 


as a very creditable introduction architectural 


tainly to be praised inevery way. Especially are we glad 
to note the appreciation which it gives of Mr. McKim, 
whose portrait is placed on the first page ‘‘in grateful 
recognition of his liberal support and active interest in 
the Columbia School of Architecture.”’ 








BOSTON. 


DETAIL, 


EDISON ELECTRIC POWER HOUSE, 
Showing wall treatment, with Enameled Brick and 


Grueby Faience Tiles. 
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A FIREPROOF GARAGE. 


HE new Garage for August 

Belmont, Esq., Hempstead, 
L. I., has walls of 6-inch Phoenix 
hollow blocks reinforced by band- 
iron, and piers of same materials 
as the walls,12 inches by 12 inches. 
Through the center of the build 
ing, resting on piers, front and 
rear, is a 15-inch steel girder, 
lower web and flange thoroughly 


protected by 3-inch shoe tile and 


porous. terra-cotta brick. On 
these are thrown 12-inch Hercu 
lean arches, giving clear floor 
spaces of 23 feet by 37 feet 


The roof is of red clay tile 
The front sliding doors, Kalamien, 
The 


ground floor and approach is gran 


with wire glass panes. 
olithic, with a pit in the center fo 
the 


Phoenix blocks. 


chauffeur, formed of 6-inch 


In one corner is 


sit f 4.47 


a fireproof closet, built of 4-inch ee a 
porous terra-cotta blocks, with 
: DETAIL 1 \ 
fireproof door and wire glass win ae 
dow. ‘The Garage will accommo Cc 
date six touring cars and cost, 
complete, $3,000. 

NEW BUILDING METHODS IN ON 

ao rebuilding herself \tiet 
venerable London has just perfect 


tion designed to give a severe bay 


ake 


rials which are expected to n 


tically unburnable. 






DETAIL BY F. C. SAUER, ARCHITI 
Northweste I ( a I 

Fireproof structures are not a conspicuous feat 

old London, but it is now to be very different. bh 


are determined, too, not to be fooled in their seat 


proper materials. 
the new testing station of the 


An outgrowth of this determina 


British Fire 


Committee for the scientific determination of the 


sisting qualities of various materials used in building, 


f 
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DETAIL 


BY WRIGHT AND 


Gladding, McBean & Co., 


POLK, 


ARCHITECTS. 
Makers 











Preventio1 


re-re 
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burg firm, and used in 
most of the biggest and 
safest American sky- 
scrapers. This material 
was subjected to a tem- 
perature of 1,700 de- 
grees for four hours and 
then flooded with water, 
but came through the 
test unscathed. An- 
other American firm 
making a fire-resisting 
door had similar good 
fortune. 


FIGURES IN TERRA COTTA. 


& Sor 


i Cott 











DETAIL BY ROBERT MAYNICKE, 
ARCHITECT. 


Excelsior Terra Cotta Co., Makers 


All the materials are classi- 
fied by the International Fire 
Congress standards as affording 
‘*full,”” ‘‘ partial” or ‘*tempo- 
rary’ protection. The commit- 
tee’s charges are only intended to 
cover the expenses incurred in 
making the tests, and in this way 
makers of building materials, 





systems of construction or appli- 
ances, are given an opportunity 
to obtain official reports as to 
ECURITY NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, the efficiency of their specialties, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. below the cost usually involved 
Architec in such investigations, the com- 
mittee experts serving without 
pay. 








BLOCK INEXPENSIVE HOUSES, BOSTON. PART OF ROW OF HOUSES AT BALTIMORE, SHOWING 


ng and Man’f'g Co. NOVEL USE OF ROOFING TILE. 
Waldo Bros., Agents Made by Edwin Bennett's Roofing Tile Works. 


Brick Made b iio Min 














DETAIL BY LONG & LONG, 
TECTS. 


The result of the 
committee’s work 
must be the estab- 
lishment of such 
strict standards for 
fireproofing that a 
good many of the 
materials that now 
pass under that 
will be dis- 
placed in favor of 
building methods 
and materials that 
will stand the sever- 


name 


est demands made 
on it in actual use, 
for all of the com- 
mittee’s investiga- 
tions are based on 
the practical pur- 
pose in view. 


ARCHI- 


IN GENERAL. 


American Terra Cotta & Ceramic Co, 


Makers. 


been stated in connection 
with the illustrations of the 


accepted designs for the 
new Masonic Temple, 
3rooklyn, shown in THE 


BricKBUILDER for July, that 
Pell & Corbett were associ- 
ated with Lord & Hewlett 
as architects. 


Hobart Brown Upjohn, 
Architect, announces that 
he has opened an office in 
the St. Building, 
1133 Broadway, New York. 


James 


G. Alexander Wright, 
Willis Polk and Louis 


Christian Mullgardt an- 


ee 
) LAO) BLA A) we wy" Sita | 
“4 of iS AD); 4 


DELAIL BY HUYT & 


ARCHITECTS. 
New York Architectural Terra 
Cotta Co., Makers. 





MCINTOSH, 


It should have 
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sooner or later, to 
the new Cockspur 
Building, 
opened in London, 
which contains the 
offices of 
lines combined in 
the 


Company, 
known asthe“Ship 





just 


all the 


International 
Mercantile Marine 
better 
Trast.” Hereto- 
fore the steamship 
offices in London 
scattered 
Now 
they are concen- 
trated in the Cock- 
Building, 


were 
broadcast. 


spur 
located in a place 


easy of access, a 





block or two from 








PUBLIC SCHOOL 105 
C. B. J. 
Built of Brick made by 


nounce that they have 
associated themselves 
under the title of Wright 
& Polk, L. C. Mullgardt, 
Associate 
124 
Street, San Francisco,Cal. 


architects; 


offices Sansome 


We announce with re- 
gret the sudden death of 
Mr. Frank L. Blake, who 
has been for five years 
past associated with Rob- 
ert C. Martin & Son, in 
New York City. Mr. 
Blake was highly es- 
teemed by all who knew 
him and his loss will be 
severely felt. 

About nine out of ten 
Americans who go abroad 
will wend their way, 


Trafalgar Square. DETAIL BY NEW JERSEY TERI 
Any one can find COTTA. CO. 
Trafalgar Si are,and there 


fore any one can find 
place where | 
fix up his steamship ticket 
and arrange other deta 
of his trip abroad 

This new Mecca fo1 
American tourist in ] 
is American 
through. It was 
American builder 
American material 


1 ad ¢ 
ciassea amon Lil¢ 


amples of the lern ye 
of architecture 
NEW YORK CITY. springing 
Ss F , rchit >t. c 13 ry 
Snyder, Architect afaik Genion I 
Kreischer Brick Manufacturing ( rt ; ee 
with whicn the Dult 


ndon, and 1t 


run up was the marvel of the day in Li 
pletion, a few weeks ago, was made the occasion 
good many hard knocks about the deliberate 


British builders. The building is a steel-frame st1 
1 . } } 
1 tor whl was 


the hollow-tile fireproofing materia 








SADDLE AND CYCLE CLUB HOUSE, CHICAGO, 
Jarvis Hunt, Architect. 
Built of Terra Cotta Fireproofing Blocks and Roofed with 


Ludowici Tiles, 
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NEW 


THE 


BOOKS. 
SANITATION 
CouNTRY 
House. By Dr. 
Harvey B. Bash- 
New York: 

Wiley & 


OF A 


ore. 
John 
Sons. 
While 
hygiene 


munici- 
pal has 
made much prog- 
the 
last hundred years, 


ress during 
the rural districts 
still cling to their 
old-fashioned 
ways, still trust in 





Providence and 
the ‘old oaken DETAIL BY GEORGE M. WALGROVE, 
bucket.” ARCHITECT. 

When we find Standard Terra Cotta Works, Makers. 
that our summer 
resorts on seashore and mountain sometimes bring sick- 


ness instead of health, that our 
springs and our brooks may 
bear the germs of disease ; when 
find that there rural 
localities which have more ty- 


we are 
phoid fever per population than 
our great cities, that there is 
actually less danger of getting 
typhoid fever in New York City 
than in a good many country 
places ; when we find that cities 
are spending millions for filter 
plants and yet receive twenty- 
five per cent of their typhoid 
from the country; when we 
find all this and more, too, to be 
actual facts, is it not worth while 


BLEVINS, ARCHITECTS. to think about sanitary reform? 
ta Co, Makers To make the country as 

healthy as the city -— contra- 
dictory as it may seem—is the aim of this work. 





PARTNER WANTED — For architectural office in Minnesota. 
First-class man and hustler. Of middle age or young. Must be 
good designer, especially in terra cotta. Address ‘‘West,” care of 


‘*The Brickbuilder.”’ 


THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


University of Pennsylvania. 


THE FOUR YEAR COURSE offers full professional training, with an 


option in Architectural Engineering, leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 


THE GRADUATE YEAR affords opportunity for advanced work in design 


and other subjects, leading to the degree of M. S. in Architecture. 


THE TWO YEAR SPECIAL COURSE for qualified draughtsmen 


offers advanced technical training, yielding a Certificate of Proficiency. 


THE UNIVERSITY also grants advanced standing to College graduates ; 


offers a combination of liberal and technical courses whereby the degrees of A. B.- 
and B. S. in Architecture can be taken in six years, and conducts a Summer School in which 
architectural studies may be taken. 


For full information address 
DEAN, COLLEGE HALL, 
D R. J. H. P E N N l M AN, UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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